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A Forty-Year Perspective on 
State Regulation of Higher Education 


Conflict in Higher Education: State 
Government Coordination Versus In- 
stitutional Independence by John D. 
Millett. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 
1984, 270 pages, $18.95. 


John Millett’s new book is worth 
reading, not so much because it pre- 
sents new information as because it is 
wise. 

Drawing upon work done in twenty- 
five states, Millett reflects on the role 
of state higher education boards within 
state government and in relation to col- 
leges and universities. Not surprisingly, 
he finds state boards living in constant 
tension, neither much liked nor well 
supported by the institutions they gov- 
ern or coordinate, and almost inevita- 
bly failing to meet the expectations of 
governors or state legislators. State 
higher education coordination is a 
limping enterprise, and Millett admits 
to disappointment that the attitude of 
governing boards and presidents to- 
ward state boards is as hostile today as 
it was in 1960. 

The book provides a_ perspective 
which covers forty years of state regu- 
lation of higher education. Millett sets 
out a schedule for classifying state 
higher education agencies into three 
groups: governing, coordinating, and 
advisory. The criteria he uses to distin- 
guish among them are: 
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e State higher education governing 
boards appoint the chief execu- 
tive of each institution for which 
they are responsible. They can in- 
tervene in the internal affairs of 
each campus when necessary, 
and disburse the total appropria- 
tions to the institutions within 
the system. Other state higher ed- 
ucation boards do not have these 
authorities. 

¢ Coordinating boards have no 
authority of governance, but pre- 
pare master plans, approve de- 
gree programs, and recommend 
the appropriations needed by the 
institutions. ; 

e Advisory boards may prepare 
master plans, but do not have au- 
thority to approve degree pro- 
grams or recommend appropria- 
tions. If a board has the first two 
powers, but lacks a role in the ap- 
propriations process, it is classi- 
fied as an advisory board. 


This scheme makes as much sense as 
any, although I do not think the work 
of the Minnesota Commission on 
Higher Education, for instance, is suf- 
ficiently different from that of the 
Kentucky or Virginia Council of 
Higher Education to warrant the one 
to be classified ‘‘advisory’’ while the 
other two are ‘‘coordinating.’’ But this 


just points up the impossibility of de- 
vising any scheme which is entirely sat- 
isfactory. Millett recognizes this, as he 
also recognizes that the successful state 
board is always becoming something 
else and is always subject to the slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune. 


Thus advisory boards tend to be- 
come more like coordinating boards as 
governors and legislators rely upon 
their recommendations; coordinating 
boards assume more regulatory au- 
thority; and governing boards must 
broaden their scope to include plan- 
ning for all of postsecondary education 
in order to avoid creation of separate 
advisory or coordinating boards in 
their states. The law of entropy is at 
work, and Millett is wise to provide a 
perspective rather than an antidote. 


Coordinating boards seem especially 
likely to run afoul of governors or leg- 
islators. They are criticized by institu- 
tional governing boards and presidents 
because they do not advocate the cause 
of the institutions with sufficient fer- 
vor, and by executive or legislative 
leaders because they are not suffi- 
ciently vigorous in curbing growth, du- 
plication, and cost increases. 

The coordinating boards’ responsi- 
bilities are complex. They are not ad- 
vocates for the individual colleges and 
universities, but they are advocates for 
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higher education itself. In addition to 
this advocacy, they are also critics of 
the higher education establishment as 
an arm of state government. They are 
not primarily regulatory bodies, but 
they often exercise enough regulatory 
authority to anger individual institu- 
tions, legislators, and interest groups. 
They are sufficiently different from ex- 
ecutive line agencies to arouse suspi- 
cion and mistrust among line agency 
staffs. They advise both governors and 
legislatures, and it is difficult not to 
fall out with one or the other eventually. 

Coordination is a juggling act. The 
state higher education board must bal- 
ance the conflicting demands of all its 
constituencies: governor, legislators, 
presidents, professional interest groups 
and others. At any given time, one or 
more constituency will be angry; the 
trick is to avoid getting too many of 
them angry at the same time. While 
Millett touches briefly on this aspect of 
coordination, he might have given it 
greater emphasis. 

Millett sees master planning as one 
of the key activities of state higher 
education boards, and one which gets 
many boards into considerable trouble. 





The state governing board tends to re- 
strict its planning to that segment of 
higher education for which it is respon- 
sible, with the result that there is no 
comprehensive, coordinated planning 
for all of higher education. Some 
states’ response to this has been to 
create a separate coordinating or ad- 
visory board to do planning for all of 
higher education, and Millett predicts 
that other states will follow suit unless 
the governing boards become less paro- 
chial. 

The book covers a wide range of top- 
ics, from the higher education concerns 
of the states to the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the different kinds of state 
higher education boards. Millett is in- 
sightful about the ‘‘hidden regulators”’ 
—budget, personnel, purchasing and 
other offices in state government— 
who threaten the independence of col- 
leges and universities regardless of the 
kind of higher education governance in 
a state. There are useful perspectives 
on the funding dilemmas of this dec- 
ade, on master planning, and on mis- 
sion statements. I remain skeptical that 
master planning is more than necessary 
fluff. Highly specific, continuous long 
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and short range planning on one or two 
year cycles seems more useful. I also 
would like to have found here a clearer 
distinction between institutional mis- 
sion and aspiration. The description of 
what a college or university does is a 
much more useful base for planning 
than a statement of what it hopes to 
become. 

Governors, legislators, and executive 
and legislative staff members should 
read John Millett’s book, but few 
probably will. It is certainly a book 
state higher education executive of- 
ficers should give to their governors 
and as many key legislators as they 
can. Beyond that, John Millett’s book 
is good preparation for the next dec- 
ade. Despite the many changes that 
may occur within American higher ed- 
ucation, life promises to be pretty 
much the same as it has been during the 
last twenty years for state higher 
education boards. 


—Gordon K. Davies 


GORDON K. DAVIES is director of the Virginia 
Council of Higher Education. 
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